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widened the concept of Dharma, worked out a scheme of
life in accordance with the speculations of the age of the
Upanishads and founded a religion which in theory at
least recognised no racial or class distinctions. Though
he formally repudiated the authority of the Vedic tradi-
tion, he was in some respects far more faithful to it in
spirit than those who accepted it and made a fetish of its
letter. His new religion cleared the ground and made
such large political institutions as the Mauryan empire
possible. But apparently it levelled down too much. For
in a few generations the superstitions of the lower strata
choked the ethical idealism of the higher classes in the
Buddhist fold. When the moral severity of the early
Bhikkus gave place to fantastic beliefs, Buddhism began
to decline. Moreover the great emphasis laid by Buddha
on monastic life robbed society of its most efficient
members. No wonder therefore that the Hindu thinkers
came to look upon Buddhism as an anti-social force as
well as a heresy. According to its scheme of life domestic
virtues were at a discount, and many necessary steps in the
spiritual growth of man were skipped. Renunciation and
-contemplation were always preferred to citizenship and
action, and the principle of Sannyasa was believed to be
of universal validity. ,
The reaction came at last during the so-called Epic
age. Both the religions had to set their houses in order.
The Brahmans had learnt a lesson from the Buddhist
Sangha. They saw the mistake they had committed in
not carrying the masses with them. They had made their
knowledge a sort of secret doctrine and not a rule of life.
If the peculiar circumstances of their country rendered
levelling down of all social distinctions undesirable, it was
their duty to begin the work of levelling up. As they